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ltoMB,. Mareh ilth, 1858. 

Italy. — "The season, so far, Las been a very unfavorable 
one for the artists. The financial crisis has prevented many 
from travelling, and those who have , succeeded in coining 
abroad do not seem inclined to invest much money in the fine 
arts. There are at present between twenty-five and thirty 
American artists in Rome, including painters and scnlptors. 
Few of them are permanent residents. The majority have 
come to pass one winter, and see something of the old masters, 
when they will scatter to different parts of the continent, or 
return to the United States. Mr. Terry is one of the old resi- 
dents, and has a studio full of attractions. lie ban lately pro- 
duced a large picture of Tobit and the Angel, and is at present 
employed upon an allegorical picture designed to represent the 
North and the South. A female figure, in a sitting posture, 
occupies the centre of the canvas, which is at once seen to be 
America. On her right, in a recumbent attitude, is a slightly- 
draped figure, reposing languidly npon a cotton bale, with the 
fruits of a tropical climate at ber feet. This figure personifies 
the South. In the distance are seen Africans laboring in a field 
of sugar-cane. On her left is a female figure of a different 
character, completely draped, and thoughtfully engaged over 
a large volume, which she gracefully supports with her left 
hand. In the distance is seen a New England village. — Mr. 
Freeman, like Terry, is, one of the pioneer residents. He has 
lately completed a charming picture of a Roman peasant girl, 
overtaken by a storm npon the Oampagna. She sits upon a 
rock, endeavoring to hold her fluttering garments about her, 
while her dog crouches close to her in dismay at the convulsion 
of the elements. Freeman, in all his pictures of Roman child- 
ren, is very happy. Few artists have treated them with so 
much appreciation of their nature, or with so fine a feeling for 
the sentiment of childhood. — Brown is another of our artists 
who has been long absent from the United States. He has 
always produced landscapes at a rapid rate, but of late with 
more than usual felicity, and with much improvement in his 
style and execution. Some of his Swiss scenes, painted frctm 
sketches made at Lucerne last summer, are full of nature, and 
of the freshness peculiar to Switzerland. His attention, for 
years past, has been confined to Italian subjects, and the readi- 
ness with which he has turned from the mellow, warm sunlight 
of Italy to the cool, transparent atmosphere of the Alps, shows 
artistic power of no ordinary degree. — Chapman has resided 
here with his family for many years. His eharming produc- 
tions are numerous and well known. They are usually of sub- 
jects peculiar to Italy; his views of the Roman Oampagna are 
exquisite, in the true sentiment of the subject. — Rothermel, of 
Philadelphia, is passing his second winter here. He has made 
remarkable progress since his arrival in Europe. His works 
show a more earnest seeking after nature than formerly. He 
has been greatly admired and patronized by the Russian nobil- 
ity, who are making Rome their winter quarters. He has 
lately finished, a large picture with life-sized figures, of King 
Lear. This picture was ordered by a Philadelphia gentleman, 
and will be sent to its destination immediately. — Read, the 
poet, is also among the artists here. The feeling which charac- 
terizes his poems is found, to an eminent degree, in his produc- 
tions of the easel. He has just given us a new version of that 
painful subject, 'The Murder of the Innocents.' The story has 



been told, in all its horrid detail, by the great masters for cen- 
turies past, but never before has it been treated without its 
terrors. Mr. Read has represented a group of angels bearing, 
with tender care, the murdered babes heavenward. The idea 
is certainly poetical. The joyous angels and smiling infants 
group harmoniously together, and occupy the centre of the 
canvas, while far below, in the dark shades of earth, can be 
dimly traced the forms of their murderers. — Page, the distin- 
guished colorist, is at present engaged upon a large picture, en- 
titled, 'Moses on Mount Horeb/ illustrating the twelfth verse 
of the seventeenth chapter of Exodus. ' But Moses's hands 
1 were heavy; and they took a stone and put it under him, and 
1 he sat thereon ; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the 
' one on the one side, and the other on the other side; and his 
1 hands were steady until the going down of the sun.' The 
subject is a grand one, worthy the efforts of a great artist. 
Mr. Page's picture is well composed, but not far enough ad- 
vanced to be judged of in point of light and shade, or color. 
His portrait of the lamented Crawford is just finished; it is a 
fine likeness, and a noble personification of this eminent sculp- 
tor. — Wild has been three winters in Rome, and is a studious, 
improving artist. His coloring is rich, and his pictures are full 
of sentiment and well selected nature. The beautiful costumes 
of the mountain towns of Italy furnish him with subjects. — 
Thompson, known for many years in New York as a portrait 
painter, has been here five years, and has produced a great 
many creditable works, among which are many fine portraits. — 
Whitridge, a landscape painter, who has resided many years at 
Dusseldorf, is now here. He delights in the green valleys of 
Switzerland and the glittering peaks of the Alps, which he ren- 
ders with great force. — Tilton has resided here for some years 
past, and has produced a great number of landscapes of Italian 
and Swiss scenery. His productions show talent, and a fine 
feeling for color; but there is a want of variety in his works 
which a continued study of nature may eventually supply. — 
Nichols, a follower of Page's theories, has produced some very 
creditable pictures. His copies of the old masters, of which he 
has macle a few, to order, are remarkably accurate. — Among 
the students of landscape painting there is Loop, of New York; 
Montelant, Haseltine, and "Wilson, of Philadelphia; Ropes, of 
Hartford; and "Williams, of Providence, Rhode Island. The 
latter paints landscapes and figures. 



Iohsob, April 21, 1658. 
England. — * * * * " "We have, at this time, Art enough on 
exhibition. The Society of British Artists, the old Society of 
Water-colors, the New Society of Water-colors, the Female 
Society of Painters, the French Exhibition, and, in about a 
week, the Royal Academy. I have been in the Ladies' Exhi- 
bition, but was rather disappointed ; there is not much that is 
good, and its landscape .art is particularly bad. Afewworks 
in sculpture promise well. All classes of pictures are admitted 
— oil, water-color, copies from the old masters, sculpture, and 
stained-glass. The pictures are of all sizes, from the smallest 
miniatures to six-foot canvases. If ladies wish to assume a 
place among the geniuses of the earth, they must do better; 
everybody now looks on good-naturedly, and awards praise, 
feeling that what they see before them is l pretty good for 
women.' Yon must bear in mind, however, that this exhibi- 
tion contains no works by Ro?a Bonheur, Mrs. Ward, or the 
Misses Mutrie; these names would save it. 
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" I have been only once into the Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artiste, hence I should not perhaps attempt to speak of 
it. The papers are quite severe upon it, the Times in particu- 
lar; this paper was harsh, merciless, and in many respects un- 
just. The collection is certainly very bad as a whole; I never 
saw worse pictures in any exhibition than were some of these. 
J. B. Pyne's landscapes are the most meritorious, although 
much of their interest is impaired by tbeir conventionality. 
One subject, in particular, is very beautiful, matter and manner 
being sacrificed to color and tone, until it is as exquisite as a 
delicious dream. In all this artist's later works, he seems to 
give himself up to dreamy and beautiful color. I would not 
have it understood that his drawing is bad — quite the contrary; 
wherever form is visible through the haze and misty vapor of 
his atmosphere, it is rendered with most masterly skill. *Bod- 
iogton & Co,' as the Times styles some half-dozen artists who 
have done the same thing in the same way from infancy, are 
out again in the same style. View on the Thames — same sky, 
same trees, same water, same weeds, same boat, same figure, 
same ditto throughout the picture — except a rainbow, in which 
there are no colors. "Well, perhaps he saw it sol It must 
have been a queer freak in nature to have left out the prismatic 
colors I 

" I looked in yesterday upon the French Exhibition. The 
effect of the gallery upon entering is that of an excessive low- 
ness and brownness of tone of color; it is not red and white, 
showy and spotty, as is the case with most exhibitions, but is 
of a mellow and beautiful tone, which after one has been in the 
midst of it for some time, looks like real sunlight and shadow — 
gold and silver. This sobriety of color is assuredly greatly to 
be admired. Here is finish of the minutest character, and yet 
not Pre-Raphaelite ; here is color, gleaming and glowing like 
precious jewels, yet no crudeness ; here is drawing, determined 
and unerriDg, and yet not hard and linear; here is thought and 
feeling of profound depth, and yet no obtrusiveness; surely, as 
Mr. Ruskin expresses it, it is l manly work.' Most of the pic- 
tures are small. The catalogue numbers, in all, 172 works, 
including the names of Rosa Bonheur, Couture, Decamp, Ed. 
Frere, Lamb'raet, and Ary Scheffer. Rosa Bonheur is repre- 
sented by two pictures, 'The Plough' and 'Barbaro.' The 
first is a morning-scene in the field,'with men and oxen plough- 
ing; the oxen are exquisitely painted ; the sky is a little heavy, 
otherwise the picture is quite unexceptionable. * Barbaro' — 
who is a dog in every sense of the word, and is painted just as 
I would like to be painted if I were.a dog — is quite equal to her 
other productions in this line. — The Ooutures are not of the 
usual quality. His ' Disconsolate ' looks like a bad life-study, 
with a background put in to fill up the canvas. — Ary Scheffer is 
also weak, 'Marguerite at the Fountain 1 being the weakest. 
'Faust holding the Poisoned Cup' is the best. — Meissonier has 
two pictures, scarcely equal to others that I have seen by him. 
The little Freres are beautiful. — Mad'lle Mica's study of Ducks 
and Fowls is fine.— The small landscapes by Lambinet are beau- 
tiful bits of painting, but quite indifferent subjects; they consist 
of duck-ponds and glimpses of meadow, or a few scraggy trees 
or hay-stacks; these, however, are rendered with such exquisite 
feeling and skill as to make one quite love them. Somebody 
has sent a ' View of Niagara Falls in. the "Winter,' in which 
the artist has embraced both falls, both sides of the river, the 
stairway to the ferry, largo icicles pendant from overhanging 
rocks, great trees and bowlders in the foreground, and quantum 
mfficit of Indiaos." 



&0HDON, May m, 1858. 
Dear Crayon: 

I have been delighted everywhere and with everything in 
England, and find myself constantly in the most enjoyable 
humor possible. I passed two or three days in the vicinity of 
Kenil worth, and occupied nearly an entire day in and about the 
ruins, and left them with more reluctance than I have ever 
parted with anything material before. It seems to me Kenil- 
worth has never been painted, at least I have never seen the 
solemn sentiment of those mouldering ruins transferred to can- 
vas. The time 1 was there was one of those soft, dreamy days 
so well adapted to the poetry of such a place, and it required 
little effort of the imagination to fill those ruined windows with 
the forms of beauty and nobility, as they gazed on the games 
and the merry-makings during the celebrated festival which 
Leicester held in honor of Queen Elizabeth. Bnt the rooks 
were flapping their dark wings from the ruins now man- 
tled with ivy, and the peaceful sheep were resting in quiet 
on the very spot where lances were broken so many years 
ago. After visiting Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick Castle, and 
Stoneleigh Abbey, we turned our course to London, and 
arrived here the first public exhibition day of the Royal 
Academy. All the town seemed tnrniog their steps there, and 
the crowd of visitors was as numerous as it is frequently on one 
of the opening nights of our exhibition. Over thirteen hundred 
works of art are on exhibition, and I was informed, on reliable 
authority, that more than that number were rejected. Oropsey 
has two pictures here, one entitled "Brambles," and another 
" The Backwoods of America " — the latter representing a scene 
truly American in character, and standing well the severe test 
of the strong pictures hung around it. This work is in Orop- 
sey's usually vigorous style, and the mountain, which forms a 
principal feature, is painted with truth and delicaoy. — Hunting- 
ton has the same number to his name, one a striking likeness 
of Dr. Gibbs, and the other a scene from the sketch-book, 
entitled "Ichabod Orane and Katrina Van Tassel." The latter ■ 
was hung so high as to make it impossible to speak particularly 
of it. As a whole, the impression made on me at first by the 
exhibition, was color, strength, and hardness, almost every 
work having been seemingly painted for exhibition, and there 
certainly has been no sparing of all the violent colors of the 
palette. — A large drawing, in colored chalks, by Sir Edwin 
Landseer,'of one of his favorite scenes, "Deer-stalking," pleased 
me exceedingly. The figures are the size' of life, and represent 
a herd of deer in a misty morniog, and, either from the mate- 
rials used, or the infinite skill of the artist, or perhaps both, 
there is an atmospheric effect produced which is nature to the 
letter. Another, by the same artist, "The Maid and the Mag- 
pie," is an oil painting, and fully sustains the reputation of this 
great painter. The subject is a milking scene, and the maid 
pretends to be amused by a magpie at her feet, while the arch 
expression of that " bashful art," so well known and understood 
by gentle maidenhood, shows that her real attention is en- 
grossed by yonder youth, who leans on the gateway, casting 
sidelong glances towards, the object of his affeotions. The 
story is prettily told, and the picture is, of course, a popular 
one . — There are several architectural pieces by David Roberts 
which attracted attention, being characterized by delicacy of 
atmosphere, and with freedom from that stiffness which so 
often condemns subjects of this nature. He exhibits "The 
High Altar of the Church San Giovanni Paolo at Venice,"' 
"The Basilica of San Lorenzo," "San Giorgio Maggiore, 
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Yeniee," and the " Ducal Palace." A picture by I. R. Vernon 
— " "Winter Berries and Silver " — js a fine rendering of flowers 
and still-life, and a picture by T. Faed — " A listener never hears 
gnde o' himself " — is very pleasing, and reminded me much of 
Edmonds's pictures in the care in delineation. — Stanfleld has 
"The Castle of Ischia," a vigorous and dashing picture, with 
the wild waves in play, and handled in a masterly manner. — A 
scene of sorrow, by A. L. Egg, in three parts, is too painful to 
be agreeable, hut the touch of moonlight can scarcely be sur- 
passed.— " Spanish Contrabandists," by J. Philips, is one of the 
most striking in the exhibition. The dying man is supported in 
the arms of his wife, who is anxiously waiting to test the truth 
of the lines which form the theme of the picture. 

,J If that breath should mist or stain the stone — why then he lives." 

" Evening in Greece — mined Temple," by G. E. Hering, is a 
finely-painted ruin, and full of deep and solemn feeling, remind- 
ing me strongly of the last of Coles, in his " Course of Empire." 
— Creswick has a large landscape, " A Mountain Torrent — morn- 
ing," which disappointed me; it was exceedingly tame, and even 
flimsy and devoid of effect. But I presume this is not a fair 
specimen of this artist, and surrounded as it was by strong pic- 
tures, it suffered exceedingly on that account.— G Lance has a 
fruit-piece of tempting lusciousness ; and " The Ruins of Bun- 
bar Castle," by J. J. Wilson, contains some fine marine paint- 
ing.— ^Cooper has several pieces, but they were not equal to 
some I have seen at home. I was disappointed that neither 
Millais nor Holman Hunt were exhibiters this year, both these 
artists being unable to complete the pictures they intended for 
exhibition. The portraits are quite numerous, and many of 
them life-size; but I was not favorably impressed with any that 
I saw, and those of females particularly were wanting in that 
delicacy we always demand. ■ The rooms were crowded, and 
pictures were purchased by scores, the price-room being constantly 
full. On the whole, I was rather disappointed than pleased 
with my first visit to the Royal Academy, and found a decided 
relief in goiDg to the National Gallery and feasting my eyes on 
the first genuine works of the old masters. I passed through 
and through the rooms, and scarcely, without knowing it, found 
myself before the Murillos ; I think it would require very little 
to make me Murillo mad, for here I find all that I have imagined 
a fine picture to contain — purity of sentiment, delicacy of 
feeling, harmony of color, and a thorough expression of the 
artist in his works. I have not seen the Turners at Marlborough 
House; but I must confess, heresy though it be, that those in 
the National Gallery came far short of the opinion I bad formed 
from reading Ruskin. And, indeed it seems to me, that time 
has been making'in roads on the color; the sunlight is so far 
from being luminous to jmy eyes as to degenerate to mere straw- 
color ; but I will not prejudge Turner, or attempt an expression 
of opinion, after having seen only one or two pictures. * * * 

Pabw, April 8«, '58. 
Fjianoe. — There was a statement, a short time since, to the 
effect that there would be no exhibition of the works of living 
artists here thisyear, and that it would be replaced by an exposition 
of agricultural products. If this is true, and I have not seen it 
contradicted, it is much to be regretted, and will deprive many 
of a much coveted opportunity of cultivating an acquaintance 
with French art. An annual exhibition is a want not easily 
dispensed with even in Paris. There are not many private col- 
lections of modern pictures here, and but*a single one that is 
accessible to strangers, except on proper introduction. The 



galleries of Yersailles and the Luxembourg, although presenting 
an immense array of the productions of the French school, con- 
tain few landscapes or works of genius, and scarcely an example 
by the distinguished reputations of the day. A few good pic- 
tures are occasionally to be seen in the hands of the dealers, or 
at the auction rooms, but of course it is not an every-day occur- 
rence that really fine works reach either of these destinations ; 
they pass from the easel of the artist into the cabinets or collec- 
tions of private individuals, and unless there is an annual exhi- 
bition, a stranger or art student visiting Paris for a season, has 
but small chance of ever seeing them. 

I have beard nothing further respecting the pictures by 
Titian, recently discovered. The Murillo referred to in my last 
has been since sold; the price paid for it the same as mentioned 
in The Cbayof, 150,000 francs. It has passed into the hands of- 
an English gentleman. 

A. 

Germany. Berlin, — The most prominent paintings at our Art- 
Union Exhibition are Schirraer's Scriptural landscapes. Dussel- 
dorf. — Lessing's " Pope Paschalis " is the great object of criticism 
of the day. Those who expected to find here the glaring and 
dazzling colors of many contemporary artists, will be disappointed ; 
but those who are admirers of chaste and ideal conceptions will 
be mnch pleased. Lessing is one of those rare artistic beings 
who identifies himself completely with the subject of his thought, 
discarding every vestige of his own individuality, and bringing 
the theme of his pencil with solemn yet thrilling power before 
the mind. Lessing has been appointed director of the Grand 
Ducal gallery at Carlsruhe. Schadow is still prostrated by ill- 
ness, but is convalescent, and soon will be able again to resume 
his labors. Munich. — The great event in the artistic life of this 
place will be the forthcoming German historic Art exhibition, 
to be held here. The principal new work in our Art-Union 
exhibition is Ludwig Thiersch's "Charon als Seelenfuhrer '» 
(Charon as ferry-man of souls), which, although possessing 
great merits, is most criticised for not conveying a correct idea 
of Charon's mission. The work has been purchased by Baron 
Sina, the rich Greek banker of Vienna. August "Weckesser's 
painting illustrative of an incident in Swiss history of the 15th 
century (Richard Stanga's death after the battle near Giornico,* 
in 1478,) representing the victory achieved by 600 Swiss over 
15,000 Austrians; and "WilhelmEmele's tableau of "The heroic 
defence of the Heidelberg Bridge by the then Austrian lieutenant 
Count Albert Pappenheim," at present a general in the Bavarian 
army, against 10,000 French troops under Ney and Bernadotte, 
in 1799, are the only historical works in the exhibition, and the 
general dearth of historical paintings is very much regretted. An 
interesting geographico-ethuographical painting is Horsehelt's 
" Caravan of Nomads in search of fresh pasture-ground in the 
desert of Algeria." Among the genre pictures must be mentioned 
Zimmermann's "Prodigal Son," representing a youth surprised 
by his mother in the midst of a revel, and, touched by her mild 
remonstrance, brought back to the ways of temperance and 
virtue. Yischers " Scenes in a Soldier's Life " is in the good old 
charming Flemish spirit. An old soldier is grinding his sword, 
while quartered in a farmer's house, one of the farmer's boys turn- 
ing the wheel ; two little girls look curiously on, while the other 
members of the family are busy in plucking a goose. Fluggen's 
" Rural Conversation" gives us an old country gentleman, who 
plays the superannuated beau with a blooming village belle, 
dancing with her in the park a pas de deux — an operation which 
sits as gracefully upon him as the little bill of a canary-bird 
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upon the snout of a rhinoceros. Bishoff's "Lost Ball" is a 
playful scene of a couple of lads, who have lost their ball, while 
the' little sister looks on eagerly to see whether they will be 

, able to find it. Many more genre pictures rivet attention, all 
more or less exhibiting the tendency of artists' minds to 
observe the conflicting scenes of joy and sorrow, exhilaration 
and bereavement, entertainment and affliction in society and 
human life, and thus presenting real life upon canvas. Animals 
abound. We will only mention Voltz's "Fox watching a 
Lizard," and Lossow's " Two belligerent young Dogs." Among 
the landscapes, Burkel's " At one hour's distance from Eome " is 
a combination of the beautiful scenery of the country, and the 
picturesque impression of the traveller pressing onwards to the 
Eternal City, which soars up in the background, with its tower- 
.ing churches and immortal monuments. Among the portraits, 
the best are those of Fuessli, of King Maximilian of Bavaria, 
and of Louis Napoleon ; the latter two by Driendt. Kaulbach is 
adding to his celebrated Shakspeare-gaUery a series of illustra- 
tions of Goethe's works. The first one is completed, represent- 
ing "Iphigenie" in the 1st scene of the 3d act, where she 
lovingly endeavors to drag Orestes out of the despair into 
which he has been plunged by his fear of being singled out as a 
victim of the Furies. Among the other novelties, is a cartoon 
destined for a tableau in the German inu3eum at Nuremberg, 
representing " Otho III. in the tomb of Charlemagne," and a 
new work representing " the Apotheosis of Shakspeare," which, 
however, is not yet entirely finished. The annual T>al masque" 
of the artists of Munich has just come off with great iclat. 
Nuremberg. — Our German museum has been enriched by a 
valuable collection of medals and of prints after Durer, Kem- 
brandt, and after eminent Italian paintings, bequeathed to it by 
a lady-lover of Art of Dusseldorf, Miss Zimraermann, recently 
deceased. Wittenberg. — The contributions to the Melanchthon 
monument have already reached nearly $6,000. It is to be 
executed by Professor Drake of Berlin. It is further contem- 
plated to have a second monument erected to the great reformer 
in his native town, Bretten, in Baden. Meiningen. — Dietz's 
" Girl with a Grape in her hand " having been purchased by 
the king of Wurtemberg, has given so much satisfaction that 
two more copies of the picture have been ordered by other 
members of royal families. Vienna. — Monuments are just now 
the fashion at this court. Archduke Charles, Prince Eugene, 
Loudon, Badetzky, Daun, Count Salm, Count Stahremberg, and 
others, are to have monuments. If this adoration of military 
heroes is to Increase with our emperor, he will make all our 
sculptors as rich as Orcesus. Prague. — Radetzky is to have 
here a public monument, to which nearly $45,000 have already 
been contributed. The inauguration will probably take place 
in October, 1858. Klagenfurt. — Pernhart has just completed 
his remarkable Alpine picture, which was undertaken amidst 
the greatest difficulties and danger, from the highest peak of the 
Grossglockner ; his object having been to produce an imposing 
panoramic tableau of the whole Alpine world, and with a view 
of conveying an idea of the soaring height of the mountains. 

France. Le Pay, the capital of the department of the 
Upper Loire, in Southern France, a place renowned for its 
romantic scenery, has been selected for the erection of a colos- 

i sal monument in honor of the Holy Virgin, in commemoration 
of the recently established dogma of her immaculate conception. 
This monument will be placed upon an adjacent rock. 

Australia. — The Fine Arts are not entirely neglected here, 
although the peculiar struggles of budding civilization militate 



against a rapid development. Art-exhibitions are of frequent 
occurrence at Melbourne, and among the paintings exhibited in 
January the landscapes of Guerard attracted much attention. 
His picture representing " Mount "William," the principal moun- 
tain in the vicinity .of Melbourne, was much admired. One of 
the characteristic features of this exhibition was the sudden 
appearance, among treasures of Art, of a lump of gold, weighing 
148 pounds, estimated at $35,000, and called Blanche Barkly 
nugget, in honor of the little daughter of the British governor, 
Sir Henry Barkly. The governor himself, as well as another 
wealthy Euglish gentleman, Sir William A'Beckett, contribute 
much to encourage a love of the beautiful in Australia. 



The late English exhibition having furnished us a starting 
point, from which we can follow the progress of various English 
artists; we quote from the Spectator, as indicative of this, the 
following remarks upon the productions of two or three artists, 
whose works were in, the collection exhibited here, and who 
have pictures in the exhibition of the New Water-color Society, 
now open in London. The criticism of the Spectator is the 
most intelligent, discriminating and considerate of any con- 
tained in the papers of its class. This periodical says of Miss 
Fanny Steera's works: 

" There is no extreme elaboration about them, no startling originality 
of study ; but every touch in them ia the touch of an artist — of one in 
whom sight, feeling, and the longing to express both by visible repre- 
sentation, are natively and inalienably blended. Delicious in warm 
and tender feeling, exquisite in glowing color, and with that kind of 
finish which shows that all has been done with enjoyment, and nothing 
as a task; these landscape glimpses should afford genuine delight to 

every unsophisticated taste Amid so many colleagues 

who paint their 'pictures ' as a matter of business,' Miss Steers stand r 
out as an artist by vocation, in virtue of her liking what she treats 
sufficiently to give it her best, and of her very lovely feeling for color, 
which makes her best always charming. . ". . . Mr. SutclifFe has 
not sensibly improved upon last year; but a man who studies so 
positively, and means so well, always is improving, in or out of sight. 

Few men promise better Mr. Wehnert confines himself 

this year to works of topographical interest and minute dimensions. 
.... Mr. Corhould 's only work of mark is ' Noah — a Miracle- 
Play, performed in the streets of Hull, in the 14th and 15th century.* 
This bears exactly the same relation to real intensity of couieur locale, 
such as the French are masters of, as Mr. Charles Kean's revival of ' 
Richard the Second bears to the authentic presence of the chivalrous 
age. It is medievalism read up and painted up to stage requirements, 
and no more," etc. 

Of the French collection the critic Bays : 

. . . . " The exhibition is full of well-understood subjects, well- 
directed attainment, and well-painted pictures; the indifferent being a 
positive minority, and the downright bad only here and there. "When 
will this be the case with an English exhibition 1 The character in 
the French school which this collection most clearly impresses upon us 
is its naturalism — a naturalism more deeply-Beated and more con- 
sistently enforced than in the main body of our own Art. There is, 
indeed, a peculiar artistic style in French painting which looks conven- 
tional to British eyes, and may derange the estimate of this fact at 
first. But this is a matter of technics rather than of spirit; and, if 
we look closety into the substance of the pictures — be they historic genre, 
national or domestic life, peasant-subjects, landscape or animal paint- 
ing, we shall find a continual aim at representing the simple fact in 
its own simple aspect, with a little of the theatrical, the extreme, or. 
tbe adventitious, as can well he." 
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The same writer says of Church's "Niagara," now on exhibi- 
tion at the " West End :" 

. . . . "The very arduous and admirable * Niagara' of the 
American painter, Church, . . . should be studied by all who are in- 
terested in the future of American Art. Ii is a work of the best 
omen, and cannot fail to rejoice them." 

SCOTTISH ART. 

"The most gratifying occurrence that distinguished this period was 
one which proclaimed the dawn of modern Scottish Art.- In 1808, our 
artists had a public exhibition of their works — being, so far as I am 
aware, the first display of the kind that had ever been made in Scot- 
land. We had then a few respectable artists. Raeburn was great in 
portrait, greater than any Scotch painter of his day ; the elder Nasmy th 
had cultivated landscape with some Huccess ; and for many years we 
had had an academy of instruction, not ill conducted, under the Board 
of Trustees. But still Edinburgh had not then emerged as a seat of 
Art. There was no public taste for Art, and, except for Raeburn's 
portraits, no market for its productions. Art was scarcely ever talked 
of. This exhibition, however, showed that {here were more pencils at 
work, though obscurely, than was supposed. It was a subterranean 
stir that had moved the surface. In general, the works were below 
what would now be admitted into any exhibition in Edinburgh. The 
best were those of Nasmyth, John Thomson, and Carse. The first two 
rose to great eminence afterwards, but Carse toon died. Some pre- 
tended to call him the Teniers of Scotland, a title by the help of which 
he excited attention and some hope. But though be certainly had 
humor, I doubt if he would ever have got the better of his coarseness 
and bad training, both in drawing and in coloring. However, this 
exhibition did incalculable good. It drew such artists as we had out 
of their obscurity ; it showed them their strength and their weakness ; 
it excited public attention ; it gave them importance. 

Considering the rapid improvement which this experiment led to, 
we owe more than ought to be forgotten to an humble citizen named 
Core, who kept a stoneware shop in Nicholson street. The admission 
money could not be depended upon to pay for the exhibition room • 
the artists could not afford to make up the deficiencies, and a public 
subscription would have been hopeless. In this situation, Core, with- 
out communicating with any one, either hastily built or hired, but I 
rather think built, a place, afterwards called the Lyceum, behind the 
houses on the east side of Nicholson street, and gave the use of it to 
the surprised artiBts. The arts, thus brought into the light, advanced 
systematically; and there were more and better, and better paid 
artists in Edinburgh, in the next ten or fifteen years, than there had 
been in all Scotland during the preceding century." 

" The arts, of which I have mentioned the dawn, went on improv- 
ing. ' The Royal Institution for the Promotion of the Fine Arts,' 
though it got its charter only in 1827, was established in 1819, and it 
introduced itself to the public by the best exhibition of ancient pictures 
that bad ever been brought together in this country, all supplied from 
the private collections of its members and friends. But here ended the 
use of the Institution. Begun under great names, it had one defect 
and one vice. The defect was that it did, and was calculated to do, 
little or nothing for Art, except by such exhibitions, which could not 
possibly be kept up long, for the supply of pictures was soon exhausted. 
A rooted jealousy of our living artiBts as a body (not individually) by 
the few persons who led the Institution, was its vice. These persons 
were fond of Art, no doubt, but fonder of power, and tried indirectly 
to crush all living Art and its professors that ventured to flourish 
except under their sunshine. The. result was that in a few years they 
had not a living artist connected with them. Their tyranny produced 
the academy ; and then having disgusted the only persons on whose 
living merit they could depend, the Institution itself sank into obscu- 
rity and useleBsness." 

Every gleam of Art deserves notice. In the beginning of February, 
1822, Edinburgh had a beautiful exhibition, consisting entirely of the 



works of one of its own artists, Hugh W. Williams. He had returned 
a few years before from a journey to Greece, and now collected ahd 
displayed his delightful water-color drawings of Grecian sceneryand 
ruins. Each picture was illustrated by a classical quotation, selected 
for the catalogue by Fillans, and translated chiefly by John Brown 
Patterson, a young man of great promise. It was an instructive spec- 
tacle; like being suddenly transported into Attica. 

" The arts suffered their severest loss in the summer of 1829, in the 
death of my friend Hugh Williams, by far the most beautiful painter 
in water colors that Scotland has yet produced. 

" The formation of the Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, lately completed, was one of the most important 
occurrences in the progress of Scotland. There is an advanced state 
of Art at which probably all artificial associations of artists are 
useless, if not hurtful. But in an infant stage during which the 
public taste requires to be excited and educated, and artists need, 
importance and protection by formal brotherhood, such unions are 
nearly indispensable. The only thing of the kind that existed in this 
country was the ' Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts,' 
which had done little good. It excluded all artists from its manage- 
ment,-without substituting more reasonable men in their room ; and 
this produced jealousies and dissensions, which induced the artiste to 
swarm off and begin the Academy. When it was first formed, it con- 
sisted merely of the artists who were particularly displeased with the 
' Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts,' the majority 
and the best of their brethren still adhering to that body. After about 
two years' more experience of the system of management of the Insti- 
tution, it was found by the adherents that there could be no cordial 
union between them and it, and not even a comfortable endurance of 
each other. Each, as usual, blamed the other ; and I, who know the 
whole facts, think that though there was unreasonableness on both 
sides, the artists had the least of it. It was plain, however, that they 
must part ; but the original members of the Academy objected to be 
swamped by a gush of so many acceders all at once. This, for a 
while, threatened to be insuperable ; till the one party referred it all to 
the Solicitor-General (Hope), and the other party to me; and we mar- 
ried them in a week. This left the Institution without an artist, and 
united all the considerable ones to the number of forty-two, in the 
Scottish Academy, which, if not distracted by the jealousies of the 
profession itself, may render Scotland as illustrious in Art as in other 
walks of genius." — The Memorials of his Time, by Henry Cockburti. 

FOREIGN OBITUARY. 

Cavalibre Pompeo Marches^ one of the most distinguished 
sculptors of Milan, born in 1790, died at the beginning of 1858. 
Endowed by nature with brilliant qualifications for his profes- 
sion, and nnder the inspiring instruction of Oanova, he made 
rapid progress in his arc, and without being an artist of the 
highest genius, he achieved success and popularity by a remark- 
able talent, and by unswerving assiduity. He executed the bas- 
reliefs for the arch of the Simplon, a Terpsichore, a' Venus 
Urania, a colossal statue of St. Ambrose, and a great number of 
busts and statues of eminent persons, embracing the immense 
statue of King Charles Emaunel, at Novara; that of T)t. Volta, 
at Oomo; the monuments of Bellini and Malabran, and many 
more. For the city library of Frankfort-on-the-Maine he exe- 
cuted Goethe's statue in marble. One of his most remarkable 
productions is his Mater Dolorosa^ with the body of Christ in 
her lap, which was placed in the church of San Carlo at Milan. 
He accumulated an immense fortune; the statues of the Emperor 
Francis I., and kindred works which he executed for imperial 
customers, swelled his exchequer, at the same time that they 
made him the most fashionable sculptor. Notwithstanding 
that the exalted worldly position of his subjects had much to 
do with his success, there was at the same time great artistic 
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merit in his works which must always give him a foremost rank 
among the sculptors of the 19 th century. 

John Hogan, a distinguished Irish sculptor, died recently at 
Dublin. At twenty-three he visited Eome for the purpose of 
study, aud before he returned to Ireland, he had given evidence 
of the highest genius in his art. His " Drunken Faun," " Dead 
Christ," " Eve on her Expulsion from Paradise," and a statue 
of O'Connell, in Limerick, are his chief works. Hogan was 
engaged, at the time of bis death, on two commissions — the 
Matthew Testimonial in Cork, and one of the bas-reliefs for the 
"Wellington Monument in Dublin. The latter, Hogan intended 
should be his crowning work, but he did not live to complete 
it. He died in the fifty-seventh year of his age. Hogan was 
modest and sensitive to an unusual degree, and too proud to 
allow himself to be placed under obligations to any man. He 
has left a widow and eleven children, without visible means of 
support. We quote from the Builder the following anecdotes 
of Hogan : 

Besides possessing great talent and application, he had the simplicity 
of a child and the heart of a Hon ; kind, but fearless, an enemy to 
tyranny and oppression, and although a Roman Catholic, he abhorred 
the Papal domination, and yearned for Italia's freedom. He labored 
incessantly in his studio, and being of a most powerful constitution, 
required but little repose. His chief variations from close study were 
foot rambles with gun or sketch-book. He once walked from Naples 
to Rome in three days, and while his companions were quite done up ( 
Hogan, on reaching the city gates, offered to walk round the walls of 
the Eternal City. On another occasion, after spending the night with 
some English visitors, in place of retiring to rest, he returned to bis 
studio, it being daylight, and resumed hia studies as though nothing 
unusual had occurred. His absence of fear frequently caused it to be 
dangerous to accompany him in his walks and adventures, and bis 
escapes from the knife and rifle were miraculous. On one occasion he 
was dared to commit an indignity to a young Italian girt, in a 
thronged thoroughfare on a Sunday. The next moment a gun was 
levelled at him by the girl's father, who happened to be standing at 
his street door. Fortunately for Hogan, it missed fire, and in an 
instant he was on his knees before the offended parent, explained the 
freak, and, from his frank and earnest manner, obtained apparent for- 
giveness. On another occasion, while snipe-shooting on the banks of 
the Tiberina, with a half-pay naval officer, they were surprised by the 
threatened attack of some ferocious half-bred wolf-dogs. His friend, 
who was on the safe side of the stream, called to Hogan to ford or 
swim the narrow stream; but John knew no fear, and with a steady 
artn aud sure aim be awaited the attack, and, after discharging his 
piece down the throat of the first hound, not having time to reload, he 
shouldered his musket to renew the combat; but no, bis dauntless 
bearing and the prostrate beast deterred its fellows, who turned tail 
and took to the hills again. He was equally fearless with the gloomy 
and revengeful Roman. Making a remark one day somewhat offensive 
to a native sportsman, each party having a companion, the Italian — a 
strong and resolute looking fellow — demanded satisfaction on the spot. 
" By all means," said Hogan; and, springing to the opposite side of 
the lane, he raised his gun, and demanded, in a clear, firm voice, "Are 
you ready ?" " No," said the Roman, " I will have knives." 
" Agreed 1" said John, giving his rifle to his friend. At this juncture 
the Italian drew from his sleeve a formidable dagger-knife, the very 
opening of which, click, click, click, would have tried the nerves of a 
hero. John, in the same given time, had taken from his waistcoat 
pocket a small English clasp-knife : opening it with the utmost 
energy, he whirled his toy-like blade three times round over his head, 
and, with a voice of thunder, demanded, " Are you ready?" Hearts, 
not knives, decided the contest. The Roman, thunderstruck and 
cowed, expressed himself satisfied, and received from* bis noble and 



daring, but frequently thoughtless antagonist, his iron grasp, and so 
they parted. When visiting Hogan, - last year, we talked over these 
and numerous other hairbreadth escapes, from fire, knife, and flood. 
I found him grey-headed, but still the same resolute, warm-hearted, 
and hard-working John Hogan I had known twenty years before — with 
one difference, however. He had married an Italian lady, and had by 
her a numerous family, varying in age from sixteen to six years, or 
less. These, I fear, under present circumstances, must require the aid 
of friends to assist and bring them out. Ireland will, no doubt, do her 
part ; hut I name it, that if necessary, his friends on this side of the 
water may know, and may not be backward. I do not think, from 
what I saw, that his commissions were of much account. , 

Edward Richabdson. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE RATIONAL ACADEMY OP DESIGN. 
{Concluded.) 

Gignoux contributes but two pictures this season, Dismal 
Swamp and Winter in New Hampshire. The former attracts 
the eye through the novelty of the subject and its brilliant 
color, while the latter exhibits the usual characteristics of this 
artist's favorite subject. — Weber, of Philadelphia, is represented 
by The WissaMccon, a small landscape, carefully drawn, and as 
a composition showing a well selected point of view. Weber's 
works are conspicuous for good taste in this respect.— ^-Mignot 
sends but one picture — Among the Cordilleras. This large pic- 
ture is remarkable for its aim and for artistic power in some of 
its details ; the sky is well composed and painted, also the pro- 
minent mountain of the group, and we enjoy in the picture a 
fine sense of light. — Parmelee, in Mount Washington; Owen, in 
Sunset on theShantic; Williamson, in Upper Forks, Adirondack. 
zudBatemari '« Point, Newport; Wertzel, in View on the Juniata; 
Johnson, in Narrows, Lake George, all show good perception of 
nature, aud increasing facility of expression. — Sontag's Licking 
Mver, Ky., is a good composition. — Williams exhibits an 
Italian Scene, which is a good- composition, and attractive in 
sentiment. The picture is sacrificed in the hanging. — Miss 
Barstow has a clever study from nature in No. 405. — Delassard's 
Spring Morning is a good rendering of light, and a study of 
form through color, in accordance with the perceptions of the 
French school. — Rondel, of Boston, has a picture called Scenery 
in Connecticut, carefully studied and painted. — Ary, of Hudson, 
in Scene near Hudson, furnishes a picture of merit, particularly 
in the treatment of the sky. 

There is one landscape of note, by a foreign non-resident 
artist, No. 694, Lake Nemi, by Benouville. The subjeot con- 
sists of a large tree, with a twisted branch dipping into the water, 
together with shrubbery on the shores of the lake, with glimpses 
of distance through the foliage. The picture is carefully studied 
in every particular, and is a useful example of foreign Art. 

According to the present exhibition, landscape seems to be, 
for our time, the principal outlet for artistic capacity, being 
the only department of Art actively encouraged by the commu- 
nity. If there be an Art of a nobler import to ns it is not suffi- 
ciently developed, or is perhaps dependent for encouragement 
upon a state of civilization quite different from the present one. 
Considering the peculiar aspects of American scenery— a 



